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meet this need China must have efficient 
leaders, but, not less, efficient workmen 
who are decently fed, housed, and clothed, 
regulation of the custom of child labor, and 
accumulation of capital. In order to re- 
spond to these practical social problems 



Mr. Remer urges that the Christian mis- 
sionary dispense with child labor in the 
erection and maintenance of missions; 
also, that an effective system of following up 
work in connection with the mission hos- 
pitals be introduced. 
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Professional Workers in Religions 
Education 

At the convention held at New Haven in 
March, 1014, the council of Religious Edu- 
cation resolved to investigate the training 
and supply of professional workers in reli- 
gious education. The committee was com- 
posed of the following members: Professor 
T. G. Soares, Rev. W. H. Boocock, Pro- 
fessor G. A. Coe, Secretary H. F. Cope, 
Rev. B. S. Winchester. This committee 
rendered its report at Buffalo a year later. 
The October number of Religious Education 
contains a detailed and instructive account 
of this investigation. According to this 
account the report of the committee is 
composed of two parts: first, a set of 
surveys of particular fields; secondly, the 
conclusions reached by the committee 
in the light of these surveys. These 
conclusions ought to command interest 
because they purport to be based on 
the findings of the survey conducted by 
specialists. Some of the conclusions are 
as follows: 

1. A new profession is springing up. 
Statistics show that there are now 1,552 
specialized workers in religious education, 
including teachers of religious education in 
theological seminaries, Y.M.C.A. Boy De- 
partment secretaries, Sunday-school sec- 
retaries, and directors of religious education 
employed by denominations. 

2. Adequate preparation is rare. Only 
one-third of the teachers in religious edu- 
cation lay claim to any specific preparatory 
training. Hence the task which confronts 
religious educators is a reconstruction in 



which scientific insight and training have 
an essential part, for the standards of reli- 
gious education must not be below the best 
that general educational science and practice 
have achieved. 

3. Lack of professional standards and of 
professional training results in enormous 
waste of money and of human energy. This 
comes about by the continued construction 
of antiquated types of buildings, by ill- 
advised expenditures on equipment and 
supplies, through lack of wise direction in 
the training of voluntary workers. And it 
seems apparent that the devoted services 
of 2,000,000 laymen is doomed to be fruit- 
less, or at best to inferior fruitage, because 
knowledge that already exists has not been 
utilized. Hence the need for professional 
leadership is obvious. 

4. The proposed standards for the train- 
ing of professional workers are: (1) Teach- 
ers of particular groups of children and youth 
should have a high-school education with 
one year's special training in addition. 
(2) Instructors of teachers of religious edu- 
cation should have a genuine scientific 
grounding in both the theory and the prac- 
tice of religious education, and the univer- 
sity degree desired is M.A. (3) Teachers 
of religious education in colleges, universi- 
ties, and theological seminaries should have 
a thorough scientific training which reaches 
from psychology of religion beyond the 
results of biblical scholarship to familiarity 
with modern social problems and contem- 
porary church life; the university degree 
desirable is Ph.D. (4) The denominational 
board of education should establish a board 
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of registry and information concerning both 
candidates and positions. 

5. Practical measures for improving the 
training and increasing the supply of pro- 
fessional workers center around the desire, 
first, to provide men who have been ade- 
quately trained before appointment; sec- 
ondly, to provide means of growth which 
will be adapted to workers who are actually 
employed. Some suggestions offered are: 
increase in number of summer courses in 
religious education, migrating exhibit, li- 
brary and exhibit course, migrating pro- 
fessors of religious education who will serve 
theological seminaries and colleges that 
cannot at present afford instructors of their 
own, systematic methods for turning atten- 
tion of students to the opportunities of the 
specialist in religious education. 

In reviewing this report we would call 
attention to the rapid development of 
courses intended to fit men and women for 
efficiency in this new field of religious work. 
Theological seminaries are adding new pro- 
fessorships and those in connection with 
universities have arrangements by which 
their own teaching is supplemented by 
courses given in the university departments, 
particularly by education and psychology. 

Some Knowledge of Religion Neces- 
sary for Broad Education 

E. M. Poteat, writing in Record of Chris- 
tian Work (November), draws attention to 
the "widespread concern about religious 
education." He informs his readers that 
"the president of a great Middle State 
university" is much concerned about the 
lack of religious education in many of the 
educational institutions, and implores the 
churches to give definite and effective aid 
so as to fill up this breach in education. 
The writer cites the instance of Furman 
University, a Baptist college at Greenville, 
South Carolina, which has a student body 
numbering about 300, where it was an- 
nounced three years ago that a "chair of 



Christianity" had been founded and the 
subject put on the list of required courses 
for all degrees. We gather from what 
President Poteat says that the authorities 
of the institution are well satisfied with the 
results of their innovation, and at the same 
time feel they are not violating the religious 
liberty of the student by requiring him to 
learn the basic principles of Christianity 
any more than they are violating the 
rational liberty of the student by requiring 
him to learn the principles of logic. Accord- 
ingly, Furman University frankly says to 
prospective students: 

If you object to a course in Christianity go 
elsewhere. For our part, we are unwilling to 
give our degrees to students who have not had 
special instruction in the origin, the documents, 
and history of the Christian religion. 

Some Suggestions Respecting Re- 
ligions Education 

Henry F. Cope has a timely bit of advice 
in Religious Education for persons who may 
be interested in the future well-being of 
religious education. He tells his readers 
that at the present time there are 127 men 
and women whose entire time is devoted to 
the direction of the educational activities 
in the churches. According to his figures, 
32 belong to the Congregationalists, 22 to 
the Baptists, 17 to the Unitarians, 16 
to the Presbyterians, and the remainder 
are divided among other denominations. 
Among these directors of religious education 
the greater number are college graduates, 
and some have had considerable specialized 
professional training. No standards, how- 
ever, have been established by the churches, 
so that, while there seems to be no deficiency 
in members to fill the positions that have 
been made, Dr. Cope thinks it is fair to say 
that there would be a considerable sifting 
if a standard were fixed upon and adequate 
attention given to the qualifications of the 
directors. There are two points in Dr. 
Cope's advice which ought to arouse some 
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thought: first, that the churches should 
see to it that directors in religious education 
should do a reasonable amount of study, so 
as to keep abreast of new environments; 
secondly, that college professors, churches, 
and directors should endeavor to make the 
position of the religious educator of such 
kind that the right kind of young men and 
women will be attracted. 

We would add three other suggestions: 
first, that the directors of religion be not 
regarded as jack-of -all-trades in a church; 
secondly, that they be paid a living salary; 
and thirdly, that they be given sympa- 
thetic support by deacons and other church 
officials. 

Gary Plan for Teaching Religion 

This novel school system which has 
taken its name from the new industrial city 
of Gary, Indiana, where it was first adopted, 
is recommending itself in some quarters 



as a practical solution for the problem of 
religious education. The plan which per- 
mits of religious education in connection 
with the public schools is this: A time 
during each school day is devoted to reli- 
gious instruction, and for that hour the 
pupils are divided into groups according 
to the religious preferences of their parents. 
Then each group is sent to its own church 
or parish house, as the case may be, to be 
taught religion by priests, pastors, or 
teachers who are there. Though the 
pupils spend the period of time at the 
churches which their respective parents 
prefer, it is definitely made plain that they 
are still under the supervision of the school. 
In New York the Gary Plan is being 
tried in several district schools, and there 
a new contribution is being made: the 
religious classes incident to it are being 
provided for by the prompt co-operation 
of an interdenominational committee. 
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The Columbus Rural Church 
Conference 

The most significant rural church con- 
ference which has yet been held in America 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, December 
8-10. The conference was significant be- 
cause it was representative. It was held 
under the Rural Life Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ of 
America and therefore represented the 
denominations co-operating through that 
organization. It was significant because 
of the representative men who gathered 
there to take part in its deliberations; men 
like Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; William O. 
Thompson, of Ohio State College; Henry 
Wallace, of Wallace's Farmer; Gifford 
Pinchot; and President Woodrow Wilson 
would have guaranteed the quality of any 
conference. Again, the conference was sig- 
nificant because of the large attendance 



from widely distributed areas. Thirty-four 
states were represented, the southern dele- 
gates being especially in evidence. The one 
man to whom, above all others, the con- 
ference owed its success was Gifford Pinchot, 
who was the chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil's Rural Life Commission. 

The most important report of the confer- 
ence was made by the Committee on the 
Function, Policy, and Program of the 
Country Church. This report was made by 
the following committee: Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, chairman; Miss Jessie Field, Charles 
O. Gill, Albert E. Roberts, Henry Wallace. 
In this report the committee sought to 
sound the slogans of the new rural Protes- 
tantism. 

The first declaration of the committee has 
to do with the primacy of religion in all rural 
reconstruction. The second slogan declares 
that all successful effort must be based on 
accurate knowledge. Through careful sur- 



